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rest. Dundee High School presented a good example, with eight
departments each having its independent headmaster, but no
rector to exercise co-ordination. The universities, if they had been
constituted on the English model, might have had some influence
in controlling matters, but as they had no external examinations
or even entrance examinations, their effect on the schools was
negligible. Later we shall see that this state of affairs produced
the Royal ^Commission on the Universities in 1826, and the
University Act of 1858. Dr. Strong speaks of Dundee as "a little
republic without a chief magistrate." At Edinburgh, the rector was
in absolute control of the school, and in other towns the adminis-
tration varied between these two extremes. As a rule there were no
compulsory studies. Each subject taken was paid for separately
and the parent made the choice for his child. It was quite possible
for a pupil to attend a grammar-school for some subjects and a
private-adventure school for others. The reader will recollect that
in England the great problem was to bring some flexibility into
the rigid classical curriculum of the public and grammar schools.
In Scotland it was the opposite problem of introducing order and
organisation into the chaos and confusion into which misguided,
or rather unguided, zeal had led the grammar-schools.
One more type of institution calls for mention. In the matter
of educational endowments, Scotland was very unfortunate as
compared with England. Very little money or property was left to
the Reformed Church to endow schools, and until later years few
benefactors appeared to help the cause of education. Practically
the only bequest of importance for education until the middle of the
17th century was a modest sum given to Dunfennline by Anne
of Denmark, the queen of James VI. In 1639 George Hutcheson
of Glasgow left land for the erection of a hospital for poor and
aged men. Two years later his brother Thomas left money and
land for the building of a "commodious and distinct house" asso-
ciated with the hospital to house and educate twelve orphan boys
who were sons of the citizens of Glasgow. Similar hospitals were
founded in Aberdeen, Stirling, and other towns. Some of them
were for the aged and infirm and only partially concerned with
education. In course of time, the hospital system became obsolete
and the trustees sought powers from Parliament for their reorgani-
sation. As a result various Acts, including the Education Act
of 1872, were passed which put the hospitals on a new footing, and
they were able to play their part in the secondary education of